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Masks used by the False Face Society of the Iroquois Indians 


(Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History) 


MASKS 
Roy Kimball 


HE making of masks at Beverly High School, Beverly, 

Mass., has been, until very recently, for stage purposes 
only. Several years ago, a Toy Ballet was put on. One of the 
scenes used was a Punch and Judy show, and we tried out the 
idea by making noses for some ten cent masks, building them of 
strips of gummed paper, over a modeled form, then taking them 
off the mould and pasting them to the masks. They worked 
fairly well so a helmet was built of the gummed paper strips, 
using a bag of sawdust for a form to shape it over. The same 


show called for a dragon and the head for that was made of 
cardboard cut to the shapes of the different planes and fastened 
together. ‘This was not nearly as strong a mask though it has 
been used once since and is still in existence. 

The present lot of masks started with the decision to use one 
in the Health Contest Play this winter for a dance of the Spirit 
of Jazz. The girl who made the mask for the play wanted one 
like it to keep, some of the drawing pupils saw them and wanted 
to try it as a craft problem, and the result is a half dozen decora- 
tive grotesques, made mostly for the fun of it. 

In starting a mask the first thing of course is the idea for the 
design, which is worked out in the form of small sketches, or as 


Zuni Apache Zuni 


Mask of Anahola Zuni Zuni 


Keres Dance Mask Zuni 


(Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History) 
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An Oriental type with vermilion face, 
blue and green crest patterned with 
gold Beverly School 


in one cast taken from a cartoon. Then a full size drawing is 
made in pencil and the outline transferred to a board. Most of 
the drawings were worked out of dynamic rectangles, but the 
pupils are just starting a study of this subject, so the designs 
have very little real dynamic quality about them. The masks 
are next modeled on the boards in plasticene and the designs 
worked out to their finished form. Of course it is useless to 
attempt to work out any fine detail in the model as it would be 
lost in the subsequent construction of the mask, so the mcdeling 


-is kept in large simple planes and only the principal masses 


worked out. Any small details like eyelids would be lost 
entirely in building the mask. 

When the model is finished it is oiled and the actual con- 
struction of the mask begins.’ First some paper towels are wet to 
keep them from absorbing the oil and then placed over the 
modeled form, tearing them and lapping them or patching them, 
wherever necessary, to make them lie smoothly without folds 
or ridges. Then they are given a coating of paste and a piece of 
coarse gauze placed over the whole thing. The cloth can usually 
be fitted without cutting or folding anywhere except under the 
chin, where it is best to cut and lap it. Of course the coarser and 
more loosely woven the gauze is the better it will fit over the 
irregularities of the modeled face. It is used as a reinforcement 
to make the mask tougher and stronger. Old newspapers are 
next cut or torn into strips of various widths and lengths and 


The Spirit of Jazz-—Beverly School 


about three layers pasted on top of the gauze, letting the strips 
run in different directions in each layer. These strips must be 
made to lie smoothly over the surface and follow the contours 
of the model as closely as possible, as folds and ridges are hard 
to smooth out after it is dry. The fine details of the modeling 
may be worked out with small pieces of paper cut to shape and 
pasted in place. This is a2 rather fussy piece of work and the 
pupils usually rely on the painting to give the effect without it. 
Newspaper, by the way, is much more satisfactory for this work 
than any of the thicker, stiffer papers as it follows the contours 
more smoothly when wet and seems to stick better. 

When the mask is dry it can be lifted from the form, then the 
edges are trimmed and bound with a folded strip of white paper. 
If there are any lumps or small ridges they can be shaved down 
with a sharp knife and the mask is ready to paint. For a mask 
which will receive very little handling, the poster or show card 
colors give very good results but for one to be worn or handled 
much oils should be used and the back should be shelacked to 
help waterproof it. We usually put an eyelet into the top of the 
mask so that it may be hung up readily. 

Made in this way and with the decorative or grotesque idea 
uppermost the masks make a very practical as well as interesting 
craft problem, offering a simple and inexpensive means of 
expression in three dimensional shapes and giving a permanent 
product. It is surprising how strong and firm they are. 


Japanese Mask 
(Courtesy of the Museum of Natural History) 


Mask—Beverly School 


Mask—Beverly School 
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Indian Masks 


(Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History) 


African Negro Masks from the Congo Ghost Mask Mourning Mask from New 


Ireland, Bismarck Archipelago 
(Courtesy of the Brooklyn Institute Museum) 


African Negro Masks 
(Courtesy of the Brooklyn Institute Museum) 
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Chinese Masks 


(Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History) 


SHEET OF BOWL DESIGNS 


Walter Karl Titze 


OWL at top with three extra medallions that may be used 
instead of the animal motive. I have used on a bowl a 
similar design and used the animal, flower and the bird motives, 
using the flower between the animal and bird motives at given 
space. 

All black in 3 parts Violet No. 1 and 1 part Shading Green. 
Mix this combination well and give good firing. The result is a 
very unusual grey. Darkest grey value is 1 part Chinese Pink 
and 2 parts Ivory Yellow and the light grey value is 3 parts 
Lavender and 1 part Rose. 

All white in design left the satsuma. 

Small bow] suggestion at left—-All black is black overglaze 
paint. Gray bands in Grass Green. Small dots in Orange Red. 
Circles running from outer circle to center circle—yellow light— 
yellow dark—Orange yellow. 


Bella-Coola Indian Mask from British Columbia 


Bowl at left—All black in Dark Blue. Deep grey in Azure 


Blue and light grey in Bright Blue. 
with dark blue dye. 


When completed crackle 


Costume worn in the Devil Dance of the Lamas 5; 


(Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History) 
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MOTIVES TO BE 
USED ON BOYYL AS 


Bow! Designs—W. K. Titze (Treatment page 84) 
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Chop Plate—Elise Johann 


Edge and lines of border, Gold; stars and lines from points, Yale Blue; dots, Scarlet; rings, Peacock Green; tree, Gold with blue 
stems and Gold berries; birds, Green with Blue lines; crest, eye and two short side tails, Scarlet; three branched tails, Gold. 
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ANIMALS IN CIRCLES 
Ida Wells Stroud 


HEN one has made a good pattern within a circle, they 
have something that is applicable to so many different 
objects that they feel that they have quite an asset. Such a 
design may be used on flat or curved surfaces, within circles or 
squares, singly or by repetition; as—a border, surface pattern or 
it may be successfully used in groups of three. While all this is 
true of the circles it is not exclusively so, for indeed almost any 
design may be used in a similar way, only that the circles seem 
to “fit in” so well. 
Of the many subjects offering themselves for consideration, 
the animals were chosen by us as something quite possible to 


twist and turn until they seemed as though they might have 
always grown in circles and felt quite at home there. These 
students were allowed to use any animal they preferred; so it 
is not to be wondered at that the domestic cat, dog, goat, horse 
and mice appear: the latter sometimes become altogether too 
much domesticated to please all concerned. Some members of 


the class preferred the wild animals, so we have leopards, tigers, 


rabbits and so forth; and some really are “‘and so forth” for they 
are the kind that inhabit neither land nor sea. 

Let us remember that when working within a circle the lead- 
ing lines of the design should conform to its curves to be in per- 
fect accord with it. Swirls and lines having few angles are better 
than too many straight ones. 
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As in all designing, shapes and proportions of all background 
areas must be carefully considered. A strong effect is more 
readily produced, if the area of the pattern is decidedly larger 
than that of the background shapes. Our spacing should be 
varied, that is, some shapes and spaces being large and simple 
while others are smaller. This should hold good throughout all 
values used in the entire design. Also in our color. 

One of our illustrations, the cat, has been worked out in 
patchwork for a pillow top. The cat and circumference in dark 
blue velvet; the check effect, done in yellow green stitchery ona 
checked silk of red, orange and cream white; the background 
being expressed in yellow green silk. All shapes too small for 


patchwork are embroidered with twist silk and all edges are 
finished in button hole stitch. The entire circular panel was 
applique onto a square of natural colored pongee with stitch- 
ery of the shade of the velvet to finish the edges of the squares. 
Bright orange and red stitches inside the blue enhanced the 
general effect. This quaint design is by Miss Antoinette 
Williams and makes a fetching pillow top. Miss Williams has 
used her design in smaller size on a tea tile of etched silver 
mounted on a mahogany base. There are many other ways and 
places where it could have been used but these two are sugges- 
tions that someone else might like to try. 
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Some others of our illustrations might be worked out in 
similar ways, those with few and larger shapes being the most 
adaptable; for instance, the white mouse by Miss Alice Mullen. 
would be effective in a simple scheme of blue and white, in linens 
or washable cotton fabrics for a summer bungalo, on pillows or 
drapes. This type of design may be used as small medallions 
on china or glass bowls, vases, plates or tiles or may be executed 


in enamel paint on trays or boxes of all descriptions. Also as 
applique panels on curtains or portieres. They would be attrac- 
tive done in small size on lampshades, either parchment or 
fabric, or used in circlets on silk bags or searf ends. 

The color scheme of the circle by Miss Hinchcliffe is blue 
violet, for the darks; red violet half tones; and green, yellow and 
orange lights, on an ecru background. 
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Danish Service Royal Copenhagen Mfg. 


CERAMICS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 
(Ninth Article) 
Adelaide A. Robineau 


Table services show rather a “searching” for something new 
and different, but in the majority of cases the designs have not 
“arrived.” The‘ Tranquebar’” of Copenhagen and some of the 
other blue and white services of the Danish manufacturers are 
very attractive but can hardly be said to have the lasting and 
universal qualities of the original Copenhagen pattern, nor of 
the old “‘onion”’ Dresden pattern. 

The cream white ware of Goupy, with modelled designs, is 
an interesting development of the cream Wedgwood, and quite 


Tranquebar Faience (Copenhagen)—Chr. Joachim 


worth while, especially in the forms of platters and other large 
dishes. 

There is everywhere a tendency to bigness and simplicity 
which is refreshing, both in design and color. Color combina- 
tions on rims of plates, ete., with decorative medellions, are 
quite prevalent. The futuristic influence is much in evidence, 
but seems to be developing into something saner and yet quite 
new and attractive. Here and there one sees attempts at a 
development of the peasant style of brush work in decoration, 
which is not only very effective in color and refreshing in its 
feeling of freedom, but also appears to take the popular fancy. 


Table Service—M. Goupy 
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Jean Luce 


Jean. Luce has especially good and interesting designs for 
tableware, clever and simple handles, good coloring, very 
modernistic but not too extreme. Particularly good is his service 
in grey white faience with decoration of a single flower in light 
green and rose in center with bands of light green. Handles are 
solid and vertical on cups, etc., horizontal on vegetable dishes, 
a conventionalized snail form with a line of green following the 
curve. 


Porcelain decorated in purple and plati- 
num-— Jean Luce 


Faience decorated in green and pink— Jean Luce 


Plates with designs in gold and platinum, brown and gold, 
violet and green. red violet and gold, purple and platinum, are 
certainly departures from the conventional type of designs. 
The color combinations are charming, but in some cases the 
designs rather cut the surface of the plate too sharply. How- 
ever there is much worth studying here. 

Glassware in the same style is also shown with decorations 
in gold and black. 

(Continued on page 100) 


Coupe— Jean Luce 


Galleries Lafayette 
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THE PERENNIAL CIRCUS PROBLEM 
Fourth and Fifth Grades 
Minna McLeod Beck 


Art Director, Harrisburg Public Schools 


HE art director received a telephone call one evening from a 

stranger, ‘‘I have your name from the Superintendent of 
Schools,” he said, ‘“‘and I want to congratulate you on the most 
interesting school work I’ve seen in a long while. I haven’t 
anything to sell—not even art supplies. I’m not an educator. 
I’m a plain business man, a stranger passing through the city, 
and I was attracted by the color and intriguing pattern of these 
circus designs displayed in a down town store window. How do 
you get that sort of thing from children?” 

The problem was planned to be worked out just after the 
visit of a circus to our city. This could be just the sort of circus 
that the children had seen, or they could make believe that the 
circus took place in Animal Land and imagine anything they 
liked there. In this way we opened wide the door to Creative 
Fancy and the children trooped in. That they had a good time 
can be seen by all. 

Each design was a ‘community problem’’—an ensemble. 
That is, all the children of a class offered contributions to make 
the picture. The best were chosen by vote of the children and 
arranged according to principles of rhythm, balance, subordina- 
tion, etc. The children are not necessarily conscious of these 
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principles but all our teachers are on quite familiar terms with 
these ways of producing harmony and are ready with the right 
sort of criticism—if needed. Asa rule, we find the children not 
only full of ideas as to what they want in their picture, but also 
full of feeling as to how their contributions shal! be put together, 
or arranged. 

All the teachers of these grades were back of this problem, 
inspiring the children and kindling their enthusiasm. Miss Rose 
Newberry initiated the problem and supervised the work over 
the city. 
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Pitcher_May Warner 


Chocolate Pot—-May Warner 
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Vase—May Warner Spanish Marmalade Set—-May Warner i 
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Vase—Olga Berger 


DESIGN BY OLGA BERGER 


Draw the design in India ink lightly. Dust the background a 
neutral grey or greyed yellow brown. The flower design should 
be in gold for the first fire, covered in the second fire with Ruby 
and green lustre. The bands on neck are different shades of 
grey and brown; the spots in gold for first fire, lustre in second. 
Lines are gold. 


DESIGNS BY MAY WARNER 
(Pages 95 and 96) 

The designs by May Warner are all in brilliant colors, 
usually polychrome, similar to the color studies in February and 
April, 1926. A suggested scheme is: sapphire blue, turquoise, 
light yellow green, red or orange, and crimson or red violet. 
Enamels could be Yale Blue, Egyptian Blue, light Meadow 
Green, Red Orange and Amethyst. For a real crimson the 
painting colors would have to be used, if no real crimson enamel 
is available. 
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Illustration No. 7 


Covered Jar—May Warner 
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Iflustration No. 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 
Katherine Gillespie 


S a new means of art expression both to artists and laymen, 
battleship linoleum opens up a wide field of possibilities, 
hitherto undreamed of. 

For years this humble material has been kept like a menial, 
in the kitchen, trodden underfoot in silent acquiescence. At 
last, like “‘the angel in the block of marble.” it has come into its 
own, and from the kitchen it has moved right into the parlor, a 
thing glorified. 

Many and varied are the useful and beautiful objects which 
can be made and decorated with battleship linoleum. A few 
illustrations of them are shown with this article for suggestions 
as to a few of its uses. 

All of the objects shown here were carved with a common 
jackknife; expensive carving tools are not necessary in produc- 
ing these beautiful effects, as the pliability of the material per- 
mits bending in whatever direction desired. 

Take for instance illustration number one; showing a chest 
which can be used for various purposes. If the worker be handy 
with saw and hammer, this chest can be made with very little 
effort. Either old or well seasoned lumber should be used, to 
prevent warping. 

The worker will find it much more convenient to cut the 


Iffustration No.' 2 


Iilustration No. 3 


linoleum the desired shape and do the carving before glueing it 
in place. 

In the illustration the border was cut out and attached to the 
chest with furniture glue. Then the panel for the center was 
carved, and carefully placed in the desired location. False 
hinges were elaborately carved out and glued on the top. The 
glue should be used hot, and spread on evenly over the entire 
surface of the linoleum. A common kitchen knife makes a fine 
spreader. 

When the linoleum is glued into place, its tendency will be to 
pull away from the surface. To insure its adherence to the 
wood, brads about five-eighths of an inch long should be driven 
around the edges at once. The glue should be permitted to dry 
for at least twenty-four hours before applying any paint. 

In illustration number one an antique effect was desired. 
This was obtained by first priming the chest. After the primer 
had dried, the surface was treated with a coat of raw Gesso, 
which gave it the required roughness, which comes with long 
usage. The whole thing was then painted a reddish brown, 
which was allowed to dry; it was then given a wash of thin gray- 
green paint, which was immediately wiped off with a cloth, leav- 
ing the grayish-green color in the interstices of the carving. 
The roughness of the surface held enough of the wash to give to 
the whole a most beautiful harmony. 

Raw Gesso is made by mixing a half-pound of white lead 
ground in oil, with a half-teacupful of Japan gold size, or rub- 
bing varnish; to this add as much dry white lead as can be 
worked into it, making a stiff consistency which can be rolled 
into a ball. This should be well-kneaded to eliminate all lumps 
and distribute the ingredients. Any desired color can be 
obtained in the Gesso by adding dry pigment, during the process 
of making. 

The Gesso is then cut or diluted with turpentine to the con- 
sistency of thick paint, and in this instance was applied to the 
surface with a two-inch bristle brush, using the tip in vertical 
strokes, which gives a rough, pebbly effect. 

Gesso cannot be brushed on like paint. It must be used 
thicker than paint, and to brush it on would defeat the effect 
desired. 

Illustration number two shows a decorative landscape, 
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HY DOG HAS WIG DAVE 


Illustration No. 5 


which would be lovely anywhere, but could be used in more ways 
than could be imagined. 

The worker can elaborate to most any extent, or keep the 
landscape quite simple. So long as it is kept conventional, it 
will have charm. 

This landscape was painted in black, light gray and dark 
gray. When it had dried, it was given a green-blue wash, which 
was wiped off, leaving just enough of the green-blue to give it a 
delicate irridescence; the result was surprisingly unique. 

In many instances it will not be found necessary to change 
the color of the carving by the application of paint, as the warm 
color of battleship linoleum is such that it will lend itself to most 
beautiful and artistic effects. 

In illustration number three, showing the coat of arms, the 
carving was given a dark gray wash, the surface was then wiped 
off, leaving a dark background, with the natural color of the 
linoleum in relief. 

There are different grades and thicknesses of battleship 
linoleum but any of the unfigured ones is equally good for carv- 
ing. Some of the linoleum used in these illustrations had been 
on the floor for twelve years, but that did not affect it in the 
least. It was just as pliable and easily carved as though it was 
new. 

The way to carve battleship linoleum is to first draw the 
design with a lead pencil on the surface; then, with a sharp- 
pointed knife, cut around the edges of each object either at 
right angles or at an angle with the point of the knife, pointing 


Illustration No. 4 


away from the object. Do not undercut the design as that 
would weaken it. Then by slightly bending the linoleum, the 
background can easily be chipped out. Do not try to destroy 
the rough surface which the chipping leaves, as the technique of 
the knife gives an atmosphere which is truly charming. 

Illustration number four shows a carving which was one of a 
group, designed for a nursery. 

These carvings were painted in bright colors and attached to 
the wall with simple molding. Any of the nursery rhymes 
would be interesting to the children done in this way. 

Illustration number five shows a poster, which was used to 
advertise a dog show. 

Number six shows a bellows, which was carved and decor- 
ated to match the chest shown in illustration number one. 
The chest was used for a woodbox in this instance, and with 
the bellows hanging on a hook directly over it, made a beautiful 
accompaniment to the fireplace, which was done in the same 
colors. 

Number seven shows a table top which was used for a coffee 
table. 

Number eight shows a house number, sun dial and studio 
sign. 

These last three articles were colored to imitate old copper. 
They were first given a coat of red-brown paint. When this had 
dried, they were painted a grayish green, which was immediately 
wiped off, leaving the effect of verdigris in the low places. 

This type of carving should be particularly interesting to 
teachers of art, both in grammar and high schools. Starting in 
with simple tile designs, it will be surprising to see how quickly 
the pupils will be able to express themselves in the most intricate 
pieces, as the rapidity with which the work progresses will pre- 
vent their interest from lagging. 


Iilustration No. 8 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


Jetta Ehlers . $828 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


A SERVICE PLATE 


O part of a correctly appointed table is of more importance 

than the service plate. This may be simple in its decora- 
tion but is usually one of the most richly decorated things used 
in the serving of a formal dinner. There is always that special 
festivity for which one wishes the very best of everything, and 
so, thinking that some followers of this page might be interested 
in starting a set of service plates, a design is given for this 
month’s problem. While at first sight this may seem a trifle 
elaborate for the beginner, I assure you it is not. 

As you may Well know, in buying these plates one may go 
well up in the hundreds for a dozen, but anyone who does china 
decorating may possess a set at a comparatively small outlay. 

The pattern which is given you will observe is very free in its 
arrangement, a point always in favor of the inexperienced 
worker. No outlining is used which is yet another advantage. 
One section is filled in to show the manner in which the gold is 
applied. The wide solid band on the inside is intended for color 
but may be gold if the worker prefers to have the entire plate of 
gold. Many of the very handsome service plates have bands 
of color and it gives a very smart touch to aset. In our recent 
Newark Keramic exhibition in which the club featured the 
showing of a complete dinner set, the service plates were very 
handsome having a wide inside band of a clear Chinese green, 
with the pattern carried out in Liquid Bright Silver. 

The design given with the page could be carried out in this 
way and in the silver would be very lacy and attractive. I 
believe that in the long run nothing is so elegant as gold for 
plates of this sort. Gold fits in so well with other things and is 
warmer and richer than the silver. The plate ordinarily used 
for this purpose is the ten and one-half inch size. The one 
chosen for this problem has a rather wide rim. If by chance 


you can obtain only the narrow rim ones, set the little wavy 
band down on the plate and bring the floret border up to the 


inside rim, omitting the straight line at its lower edge. Divide 
the plate very accurately into six sections. Place the bands and 


then make a careful tracing of the design and transfer it to the 
china using graphite impression paper. There are many varie- 
ties of tracing paper on the market, varying from the very 
transparent ‘“‘raisin’”’ paper to the heavy rather opaque kind. 
In buying it is well to choose a fairly transparent paper. Many 
object to the “‘raisin”’ paper because it is so difficult to use lead 
pencil on it. Try using a fine pen and India ink instead and 
you will find it possible to make very fine tracings in this way. 
Personally I prefer architects’ tracing cloth to any paper. 
There are degrees of transparency even in this, but any light 
weight cloth willdo. This is very tough and will stand repeated 
going over with the tracing point without cutting through, as so 
often happens with paper. 

It is a very good stunt to make one perfect tracing to keep 
for reference in working. Many methodical workers keep a 
good sized note book in which their tracings may be fastened 
with a bit of adhesive plaster. Below this may be written 
notes of the colors used, etc., a most useful possession to have 
when sets are to be duplicated or matched up. ‘The first thing 
to be done when the design is completely transferred is to go 
over it with India ink. I am aware that many need not do this 
but as these pages are planned for the beginner, or the near- 
beginner, I advise that it be done. No danger then of smudging 
the drawing or, as sometimes happens, completely obliterating 
it. Rub over the inked line with fine sand paper until a faint 
grey line is left. 

The next step is to lay in the color on the inside band. For 
this Russian Green is used, which perhaps as you know is a fine 
turquoise blue. Mix the color with painting medium and apply 
as evenly as possible using a No. 6 square shader. If you are 
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Old Quimper Pottery 


adept it is possible to do this without any Padding, but the aver- 
age worker had best have a small pounce ready for use. When 
the color has been successfully laid wipe off on any which may 
have gotten over the edges using a clean dry cloth. If you use 
toothpick and cotton do not moisten it or the India ink will 
smudge. Let the band dry and then proceed with the gold. It 
is well to use some Liquid Bright Gold with the regular gold, 
four or five drops being sufficient. With this use oil of lavender 
or gold essence as a thinner, never turpentine. Two applications 
of gold will be needed but the color will probably need but one. 

If after the first fire it should seem weak another coat may be 
given. A medium value is intended as too pale a tone would 
have little character and too intense be somewhat ugly. In 
doing a set it is well to do all the drawing first. The work can 
then be set aside and is always ready to be taken up when one 
has leisure. 

And let me remind you that by even working in very short 
periods things have an amazing way of getting done. So many 
women who love to do this fascinating work have little time at 
their disposal. Keep your work where it is “get-at-able.” If 
you have no room set aside for the purpose a good large box is a 
convenient thing. In this may be placed everything needed in 
the way of materials. Everything is at hand and easily carried 
about wherever you may want to use it. 

There are just a few “dont’s” to sum up. Do not use poor 
tracing paper. One should be able to see clearly every line of 
the design through it. Do not, as so often advised on this page, 
attempt to work over a heavy India ink or pencil line. Rub 
down well with fine sand paper. Do not spare your efforts in 
making a set of service plates. They should be as handsome as 
good taste permits. Do not use turpentine to thin the gold if 
you have added Liquid Bright Gold. Use oil of lavender or gold 
essence insteed. Do not fail to thoroughly dry the gold before 
sending to be fired. Much trouble will be avoided if you do this. 


Tranquebar Faience—Chr. Joachim 


Quimper Faience 
the service, Sea”’ by Mehent 


(Continued from page 91) 


Jules Henriot and Mehant are developing the old peasant 
ware of Quimper, introducing new motifs and designs painted in 
the peasant style; an interesting experiment, but danger of 
becoming too sophisticated in the attempt to be naive. 

Samara makes odd pieces of tableware, plates with borders 
of brilliant blue, black or other colors, centers with outlined 
designs in brown or black on the crackled white ground, smok- 
ing sets or individual tea sets with trays in the same crackled 
white, with rims and handles of brilliant Chinese red, blue or 
green. Some valuable suggestions for the trade. 


Samara 


Czechoslovakia 
Hand decorated peasant majolica 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Allfinquiries sent either to Keramic Studio Pub. Co. or direct to Miss Jetta 
Khlers are to be answered in the Magazine in the ‘Answers to Correspondents’’ 
column. Direct answers take too much of Miss Ehler’s time and it is only in 
urgent cases that she will reply by direct letter, as a favor. In that case will 
inquirers kindly remember that they should enclose a postage stamp for such 


answers. 
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